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I TALBOT HOUSE GARDEN 


T^LANDERS is, beyond all else,‘ the 
P land.' 

fulness, makes its quiet landscape, shapes 
its turbulent history, masters its stolid 
по In far-diStant ages, before man- 
ind arrived to conquer and confuse the 
world, the sea which laid down upon its 
bed the deep alluvial soil of the Low 
Countries, ordained that this should 
always be so. And now for many cen- 
turies the sea has bcen held back by a low 
rampart of Nature's sand-dunes and 
man's mud dykes, so that the Flemish, 
like the Dutch, may live and die upon 
this old sea-bottom. 


The Flemish People 


The present political boundaries of 
Flanders are an accident of modern his- 
tory. Gallic tribes and Roman soldiers, 
the Franks, the French, the Dutch, the 
Spaniards and the Austrians, and now the 
Belgian Kingdom have claimed its 
sovereignty in turn; the English have 
fought there in most centuries and in our 
own time a German army has occupied 
all but one Stubborn corner. Emperors 
and Kings, Counts and Kaisers come and 
go, foreign armies march and fight and 
retire across its borders— fleeting shadows 
on the page of history books, century by 
century : the land and the people it breeds 
remain. АП this flat country, from 
Antwerp to Calais, is really one land. 
The uncouth Flemish speech is but a dia- 
lect of the Dutch language and you will 
hear it spoken over the French border. 
The plain faces of the people and the 
plain brickwork of their houses is every- 
where the same. Language and face and 
architecture belong to the soil; they suit a 
race of farmers. Nowhere in Europe is 
there a more solid kind of man and 
woman than the Flemish, people with the 
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Earth, teeming with fruit- 


homeliest faces, broad-shouldered, deep- 
bosomed, heavy-fingered. They are good 
housekeepers, but not close-fisted like the 
Normandy peasant. They are hearty 
trencher-men, but their СЙ lacks the 
touch of French elegance, and their beer- 
drinking the loud sociableness of the 
Bavarian. On Sundays they love to SC 
out big flags and to process behind a band, 
but no one could picture them dancing in 
the gay costumes of the Tyrolese villager 
to passionate tunes on the zither or violin. 
They are essentially a race of farmers, 
built with stout limbs and patient minds, 
like their magnificent Percheron horses, 
for heavy work on the land. And to our 
eyes there is little distinction of class and 
habit in West Flanders. Visit the “Ыр 
house’ of the village, the brick-gabled 
chátean, and, like as not, you will find 
the owner in rough clothes and with soil 
on his hands, working among his men. 


The Farmer, no Gardener 


The Fleming is an agriculturalist, but 
very rarely a gardencr. All day long he 
will plough and dig and plant, stoop over 
his potato field, dress the hops in their 
gigantic cage of high poles and wire (so 
different from the 'hop-gardens' of 
Kent) And in the evening he will be 
busy in the ground round his plain brick 
cottage—not with a border of Wallflower 
and Sweet William or the Crown Im- 
Perial and tall Hollyhock beside his door, 
but with neat rows of lettuce, a bed of 
onions or a patch of maize. He grows for 
food and profit, he has no time for 
flowers. His utmost concession, in really 
genteel gardens which boast a patch of 
unkempt grass, is a square yard or so of 
blowsy pink begonias. There are fine 
nursery gardens round Brussels, for a 
capital needs flowers in its parks and 
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people's houses; there is a delicious, рау 
flower-market in the gilded square of the 
Hotel de Ville. And Ghent has a notable 
flower show every year. Even їп 
Poperinghe there is a nurseryman—with 
a name that might once have been Scot- 
tish—up a lane, but his Stock is small 
and the evidences of his customers hard 
to find anywhere about the town. 


In Flanders, ‘ des fleurs" may appear in 
the sentimental song of the moment or on 
the highly-coloured postcard which arrives 
on a fiancée's birthday, but these belong to 
the nondescript sorts of romance and not 
the named varieties of the gardener. The 
Flemish cottager does not know flowers, 
understand their character, train them, 
linger over them, discuss them with 
friends, lie over them, love them, like 
most people in an English village. This 
passion, which runs so deep through our 
national life and literature, does not really 
touch him. Не is too solid a man for 
such trifling—though it is a grace which 
fits the slowest-witted Dorset labourer as 
well as the English duke with half a mile 
of glass-houses. In short, our friends in 
Flanders are not really gardeners. 


Gardening and War 


Since the War, West Flanders is full 
of gardens—made and maintained by the 
British. It is not noticeable that the 
Flemish inhabitants regard them with any 
particular interest or envy. Village child- 
ren do not peep through the gates at the 
flowers, nor old men walk beside the long 
plots to smoke an evening pipe; no one 
seems moved to imitate them in a corner 
of the village churchyard or at his own 
front-door. They remain a foreign cus- 
tom, to mark the patches of ground which 
are " forever England," between the fields 
of Flemish beet and barley. And even in 
the War, as time and place and means 
allowed, this custom went abroad with 
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the British soldier. It matched other un- 
accountable things about him. The French 
ройи shrugged his shoulders at the queer 
fancy of his British comrade-in-arms for 
washing himself, or even shaving, as soon 
as he got his pack off in a suitable spot. 
A French colonel, receiving a stiffish note 
of complaint from his British " opposite 
number” about the dirty state of the 
billets he had just handed over, returned 
the proud answer “Tell him we are 
soldiers, not housemaids." Soap and the 
housewifely virtues might be very well for 
“real soldiering' at Aldershot, but they 
did not seem to our allies to belong to 
war. Still less, we may suppose, did 
gardening. Yet round the Base Depóts 
and Hospitals of the British in France and 
Flanders were to be found gardens of 
quite elaborate design and professional 
standard. The return to the Line from 
the Base of a first-rate gardener—or foot- 
baller or concert-party artiSt—was some- 
times mySteriously delayed: some com- 
manding officers clearly reckoned these 
arts as not out of place in winning a war. 
Even in much less promising soil Adam's 
old trade in Eden was to bc seen flourish- 
ing. There was, for instance, a lovely 
garden in the Summer of 1917 among the 
grim ruins of a Somme village, which the 
enemy had lately vacated when he slipped 
away to the Hindenburg Line. Its paths 
and flower-beds, all edged with lines of 
half-buried tins of bully-beef (said to be 
full), were the most wholesome sight in 
all that desolate landscape. 


Talbot House Garden 


And there was the garden of Talbot 
House. Its possibilities were seen from 
the first. Writing home several days 
before the House opened in December, 
1915 (in a letter which is headed ‘ Talbot 
House’ for the first time in our history), 
Tubby describes the place as “а lovely 


garden, full of Standard roses, pergolas, 
wall-fruit and а chicken-run. I’m 
going," he adds, “ то get together a little 
batch of amateur gardeners to run the 
garden in spare time—it will be a peace- 
ful recreation, much appreciated, and I'm 
anxious to have the place in apple-pie 
order." And so work on the garden 
began—the oldest, sancst, best rewarding 
labour known to men, and there can be 
no doubt that it was “ much appreciated "' 
both by those who undertook it and those 
who enjoyed its results. Morcover, it is 
on record that the best soldiers were also 
the bet gardeners: “Never,” says 
Tales of Talbot House, “ was the garden 
so neat as under the régime of Sergt. 
Godley " (see picture 1), when the Guards 
“held” the town and the House. 


Holes in the Wall 


There is little need to describe this long 
narrow Strip of ground: the plan and the 
pictures will do that better than many 
words. Its trees and the change of level 
in the ground, where the Summer-house 
now Stands, break it up, conceal its 
boundaries and make it seem a good deal 
larger than it actually is. But in any case 
it offered plenty of attraction to the 
soldier, provided with a mug of tea, a 
book or a friend. It was, so to speak, 
the largest “room” in the Old House. 
And it had other uses than a pleasure 
park. Under the patch of lawn nearest 
to the house there exists a solidly-built and 
roomy cellar. А man-hole in the grass 
Still gives access to some worn Steps, but 
during the war it was approached 
through another hole in the garden wall, 
which is now bricked up, but marked 
with an inscription. This was an admir- 
able * funk-hole ’ when shelling ог bomb- 
ing began in Poperinghe. Women and 
children, more than soldiers, were its 
natural guests then, and though its pro- 


tection against a direct hit would have 
been very little, it did at least create an 
illusion of safety. Actually there was 
only one casualty connected with the 
garden in the three years of its use. A 
shell burst half-way down its length in 
1917, spattering the brick wall (as may 
Stull clearly be seen) and flinging one 
splinter of metal through the open back 
door of the House, where it killed a 
Canadian who had come in with his 
brother to write a joint letter home. 

The western wall of the garden, near 
the House, also shows clear traces to-day 
of a hole bricked up. This was the door- 
way knocked through the end wall of our 
neighbour’s premises into a long work- 
shop, which became the ‘concert hall.’ 
The opening was more than a man’s 
height from the ground and a wooden 
staircase was built up to it, the diagonal 
line of which is still to be traced across 
the brickwork of the wall. The grass 
round its foot was trampled away by the 
heavy boots of nightly audiences, but 
those great nights of song and laughter do 
not come into this story: perhaps some 
visitors will hear them aang: in the 
garden Still. Beyond this point there is 
a corner of wall wired in to make an 
aviary. It held no birds on active service 
—unless one reckons ‘Jumbo,’ Neville 
Talbot's enormous charger which he pro- 
posed should occupy it on a visit in 1916. 
And beyond that again, at the far end of 
the ground, is the two-Storey shed, now 
in a sad State of decay, whence was re- 
trieved in 1915 the worn Carpenter’s 
Bench which, from the opening day, has 
been the altar of Talbot House. Such are 
the war-time features of this place which 
can Still be traced. It served a use out 
of all proportion to its size. There was 
scarcely nced for the invitation pinned up 
in Talbot House in 1916— Соте into the 
Garden and forget about the War. 


Some account of the changes which 
have taken place in the garden since the 
War will be found in another section of 
this book. The chief are connected with 
water-supply, a subjeét on which Poper- 
inghe has always had rather elementary 
notions. A corner of the 'funk-hole' 
cellar under the lawn, freshly concreted, 
is now a water tank and contains the head 
of an artesian well which was sunk, over 
300 feet deep, in 1930. It supplies the 
Bath-house—‘ Pavilion’ as the Belgian 
architect styled it, ‘Slessorium’ as it is 
commonly known to our pilgrims. "This 
imposing wash-place has considerably 
altered the shape and appearance of the 
garden—not, most people feel, to its dis- 
advantage. The secret may be divulged 
that the Continental use of metres versus 
the British one of feet caused some con- 
fusion to a committee studying the archi- 
tect’s plan in London. The building 
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came out a good deal bigger in faét than 
in the mind's eye—but no pilgrimage 
party has raised a protest on that score. 
As members emerge from the only hot 
bath in Poperinghe they should not forget 
to notice the humble shed across the 
passage by the Slessorium entrance: 
* Bath-house, in most unskilful brush- 
work, is Still painted on its door—for that 
is where their war-time predecessors made 
the best of soap and water. The standard 
of ablution has improved with peace— 
and so has horticulture. The enjoyment 
of them both by the guests of Talbot 
House in the two periods remains the 
same. The garden of the Old House is a 
place not only for rest, refreshment and 
remembrance—as it always was—but a 
background of orderly beauty for the 
tackling of Toc H problems by those who, 
week by week, make pilgrimage there. 


B.B. 
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The Balcony 


These verses by DoNALD Cox, then serving in a London Division and now in London 
Toc Н, were written at Poperinghe during the War. Together with his well-known poem 
on the Chapel of Talbot House C Неге is a quiet room ”), they were published in a 


regimental magazine The Direct Hit. 
from the verandah on the first floor. 


They describe the garden of the House as seen 


This 15 no balcony above the blue 
Soft lapping waters of a Still lagoon; 
Where maidens wonder if their lads be true 
And will come soon. 


Nor from the ground does Romeo’s loving song 
Thrill the night air to tell his Juliet 
That though true lovers” paths he hard and long 
He'll not forget. 


More beautiful is this. Those few green trees, 
Among whose branches fragrant breezes roam, 
Tell of grey towns, green fields and sparkling seas 

That men call Home. 


Memories of the Garden 


T CAN recall a mist of memories in the 
A garden of Talbot House in Popcringhe. 
Not that the garden was a solemn place; 
it was indeed. тої cheerful. When a 
man mects an unexpected friend, even 
to-day, the English instinét is for peram- 
bulation. The Englishman obeys an inner 
law whereby he talks той easily when 
pacing to and fro, which fits both sides of 
any argument. This garden, therefore, 
narrow in its shape and tortuous in its 
pathways, was day by day throughout 
three springs and summers used as an 
ambulatory annexed to this old white 
House, the temple of true friendship. 

A man would blunder rather sus- 
piciously into the entrance hall of the Old 
House, wonder why he had come, drift 
from the Notice Board to put a finger on 
thc map of Blighty or of Canada. As he 
was doing this, out of the little cluster 
waiting their turn behind him someone 
would say “ Hello," and they had met. 

Then for the open door into the 
garden, every small path of which would 
be explored, retraced, explored again, by 
two men talking hard. “ What was the 
news from Home? ” " How was young 
Jim?” “How was the old girl getting 
on without him?” “Did he remember 
ВШ?” “Well, what of Bill?" “Why, 
poor old Bill, he finished up at Wipers.” 
And what of Ted, their mutual enemy, 
who had shown such ingenuity in prov- 
ing himself indispensable at home! And 
then to deeper things, not often spoken. 
Then back to a joke, and then some tea, 
and then a game of draughts, a letter 
home signed by them both, and then per- 
haps into the Upper Room when the bell 
went for Evensong. 

At other times the garden was too 
crowded for any quiet walking, and men 
were like lizards everywhere, basking and 
half-asleep; or else, in 1917 especially, a 
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regimental band controlled the grass plot, 
and no one nearer than the kitchen 
garden could hear their own minds 
working. 

But the great scene of all was the only 
scrmon ever preached in the garden. The 
preacher was Cosmo Gordon Lang, the 
then Archbishop of York, and the date 
must have been late in July, 1917. The 
Archbishop had come up that morning 
from General Headquarters; and to wel- 
come him and hear his message, the 
garden was more crowded than it had 
ever been in all its history. There was no 
room for any sitting-down, except that 
the whole high wall was lined with seated 
figures of successful climbers. The grass, 
the paths, even the borders too, were 
thronged with troops. The Archbishop 
took his $tand upon the little platform at 
the summit of the steps to the old concert 
hall, and gave out as his text the greatest 
words of Maunday Thursday night: 
** Father, the Hour is come. Glorify Thy 
Son, that Thy Son may also glorify 
Thee." Не said that he had seen that 
very morning the plans for the forth- 
coming battle, whereby, as all men knew, 
the breaking of the Salient at last was to 
be the supreme objective. Не did not 
flinch from saying that the cost of this 
huge enterprise must necessarily be paid 
by many to whom his words were 
addressed, in life and limb and suffering. 
Let this then be their one great prayer: 
“ Father, the hour is come. Glorify Thy 
sons, that Thy sons may also glorify 
Thee.” 

None of the few who have survived 
since that sad summer day are likely to 
forget the deep solemnity which fell upon 
us all. It was not that the announcement 
told us anything we did not already 
know; yet here was fatal truth imparted 
with authority. And when the Arch- 
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bishop's hand was lifted for the final 
Benediction, we knew that we had in 
immediate prospect what we scarce dared 
to dwell on. 

The Hour indeed was come. The sons 
were glorified. They died all through 
the months that were called summer, as 


much by drowning in the mud as by 
enemy action. Paschendaele alone cost 


100,000 casualties. 
ж ж ж 


This 15 indeed the Garden of the 
Resurrection. 
Тивву. 
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| е General | 


as Gardener 


It is not to be supposed that Pte. ARTHUR PETTIFER of the Buffs, Tubby’s batman and the chief 
factotum of Talbot House throughout the War, had a great deal of spare time for gardening 


there. 


But here is a note by Padre GEORGE Newron about ‘Gen’ as gardener, both in 


Poperinghe and at All Hallows by the Tower of London. 


X X 7 HEN I first met ‘Gen’ my battalion 

was engaged in building a railway, 
and we enjoyed the job. A soldier loves 
the earth. He likes to dig and plant and 
build. He would rather dig a trench or 
fill sandbags than do many of the things 
he is supposcd to do. (I was once ordered, 
with a few other patients, to sew buttons 
on grey shirts: we didn't like the idea a 
bit and told the American nurse that we 
would rather tidy up the hospital garden.) 
And yet there are people who always 
associate soldiers with swords and spears. 


There is a garden behind the Old House 
which ‘Gen’ and I occasionally took a 
hand in keeping tidy. Sometimes the 
gus over the way' made a mess of the 

ower beds with shells that never saw the 
sea. ‘Gen’s’ entry into Toc H history is 
conneéted with the soil, good Flanders 
clay. Straight from the trenches and 
plastered with mud, the old soldier 
reported himself, as per orders, to ‘the 
Reverend P. B. Clayton, somewhere in A 
Camp.’ “J wanted a batman, but I sce 
they have sent me a mudlark,” remarked 
the young chaplain. 

“I'm no gentleman's servant," “Gen 
replied, “I’m a soldier." 

“Very good! We shall soon be pals.” 
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And for twenty years that is what these 
two have been. 


“ You'll find ‘ Gen’ in the garden,” the 
Padre said. 

Nowadays, ` "Gens garden at All 
Hallows is not easy to find. It is over- 
shadowed by a huge box of a building, 
better described as a monstrous tea-caddy. 
When the obítruction labelled Mazawat- 
tec is cleared away the public will be able 
to sit in the garden—looking over the 
‘King’s Green which is to be re-created 
there after centurics—and watch the ships 
sail past the Tower. 

Toc H began with a House and a 
garden. The House was for men—and 
so was the Garden. It was a House and 
Garden where men could think of God 
and their friends. Do we not also read 
that God Almighty planted a garden 
where men could work and rest? 

‘Gen’ and I met the other day in his 
new garden and talked of old times and 
old friends. Many of them went through 
Gethsemane, the Garden of Agony, and 
now they rest in Paradise, the Garden of 
the King. 

G. N. 


Making the Garden 


V THEN I had the great privilege, in 

1929, of being appointed Secretary 
to the Old House Committec, a post 
entailing the supervision of all alterations 
and repairs at Talbot Housc, the idea of 
making something of the overgrown and 
negleéted waste ground at the back of the 
House appealed—as did the whole under- 
taking—most strongly to me. Gardens, 
flowers, indeed even grass, have always 
held for me a great fascination, no doubt 
hereditary, for my father’s family, for 
generations, has always contained a 
painter, a musician and a journalist, and 
on my mother’s side, a keen garden lover 
and worker. Surely literature, the arts 
and flowers are close allies. 

Other urgent work, however, had to 
come first. It was essential to complete 
the building operations, 7.e., the Strength- 
ening, re-roofing and decorating of the 
House itself, and the sinking of an 
artesian well and the erection of the bath- 
house outside. The Belgian workman is 
no quicker than his English ‘ opposite 
number,’ so that it was not until the 
beginning of 1931 that I was free to sur- 
vey the ground of the garden, test the 
soil and try to envisage the possibilities. 


As it was 


Apart from its war history and tradi- 
tions, what did the garden look like at 
this time? It is a long, irregular Strip of 
land, the exaét width of the House where 
you enter it, but widening out somewhat 
further down: it measures about 94 yards 
long and 21 yards across at its greatest 
width. It is enclosed on either side by 
the high brick walls of our neighbours’ 
workshops and Storehouses, and at the 
far end is bounded by a high wall with 
double doors which lead out into a rough, 
narrow lane with no through trafhc. 
Against the walls on the west side are 


built several lean-to Structures, two 
aviarics or chicken-runs and a long, two- 
Storey shed, now in a very ramshackle 
condition, where the Carpenter’s Bench, 
which has always served as the altar of 
the Upper Room, was found in 1915. 
Along the high walls, especially those 
which catch the weStern sun, are many 
fine old pear and peach trees, and upon 
the end wall, which faces south, there 
uscd to run an aged and cankerous vine, 
on a raised brick terrace with Steps and 
white wooden railings. 

Half-way down the garden the ground 
rises into a little knoll, now crowned with 
the comic green and white Flemish 
summer-house, which during the war 
occupied part of the vine terrace on 
the end wall (see Plate I). This slope, 
with its screen of bushes, divides the 
garden and more or less hides one part 
from the other. When we took the 
property over, the half nearest the House 
was covered with scanty patches of coarse 
grass and a tangle of over- and under- 
growth. Immediately outside the back 
door of the House there was a Stiff and 
formal bed, surrounded by a white- 
painted railing of ornamental ‘croquet 
hoops, a few scattered and cankered 
rose-trees, and narrow flower borders on 
either side: the further half, behind the 


summer-house, was a neglected kitchen- 


garden. Fortunately we inherit some 
beautiful trees, among others a graceful 


pink-flowered acacia (acacia rosea), a 
weeping hornbeam, a couple of fine old 
cherry trees and a good specimen of the 
much-maligned “ monkey-puzzle' (arau- 
caria), which appears in a war-time 
photograph (see Plate IV) as a six-foot 
Stripling but is now an adult, twenty feet 
pelt The whole piéture, from а gar- 
dener's point of view, was one of confu- 
sion and negleét. Here indeed was food 
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for thought and scope for whatever gar- 
dening instinct and talent I might possess. 

There are no gardens in Poperinghe or 
its neighbourhood which could furnish an 
example of a native $tyle—for the Flemish 
cultivator, gentry or cottager, grows in- 
dustriously for utility rather than pleasure; 
few of these practical men have a soul 
above beans and possibly a few square feet 
of begonias. Something akin to one's 
idea of a typical English garden secmed 
to be indicated— green lawns, flowers in 
plenty to give colour at all seasons, a true 
measure of discipline in the lay-out, but 
little or no formality. But how to set 
about it—and how to sec it through, in 
view of the fact that I could only get to 
Poperinghe at intervals of a few weeks at 
best and then for two or three days at 
most? In my perplexity I called in the 
advice of my friends the gardeners 
attached to the Imperial War Graves 
Commission living round Poperinghe and 
Ypres, and, as usual, they came most 


nobly to my help. 


An apt Pupil 

Our first task had to be destructive, and 
a few week-ends were occupied in clear- 
ing out bushes, brambles, weeds and 
undergrowth, grubbing up superfluous 
and mis-shapen trees, and obliterating the 
formal beds. Only after this could we 
begin to plan the lawns and the new areas 
for flowers. Our House Steward, a shoe- 
maker by profession, was, like most Bel- 
gians, a talented grower of vegetables but 
knew little or nothing about Howers or 
their cultivation. Nevertheless he was 
keen to be taught and anxious to work, 
and we now have in René Berat a lover 
of flowers who devotes every possible 
moment to carrying out his orders for the 
care and upkeep of our domain in Poper- 
inghe, thereby gaining new knowledge 
and love of flowers every day. He is 
very fond of showing our garden to his 
friends in the town—for it has no rival 


—and he and Mme. Berat are wont to 
pick a bunch of the choice& flowers and 
set them in the ground-floor window, 
facing the Street, on a Sunday so that they 
can hear the comments of the passers by. 


So I planned, and René (and occasion- 
ally I) delved, sowed our lawns with good 
English grass seed and watched their 
verdancy increase week by week and year 
by year. We mowed and rolled, rolled 
and mowed, until now, in René’s words, 
“nos pelouses n'ont d'égal ni dans la 
ville, ni méme en Belgique." Standard 
and dwarf roses were lugged on board 
the boat and 'bus, plants of all kinds 
packed away in my suitcases for Pop., 
garden tools and accessories carried in 
awkward parcels; even now I seldom 
arrive there empty-handed. Some thou- 
sands of bulbs—daffodils, narcissi, tulips, 
both ‘early’ and ‘darwin,’ crocus, and 
gladioli were imported from Holland and 
planted under the trees and in the wide 
informal beds. 


Our soil is very fertile, partly as the 
result of many years’ utilisation of the 
cesspool (Poperinghe has no drainage 
system or water supply), and one of my 
problems has been to restrain our René 
from further enriching the overladen soil 
by applications of fertiliser at every oppor- 
tunity. I like to think that at long last I 
have convinced him that plants, like 
babies, can easily be overfed and can suffer 
unspoken agony thereby. We were lucky 
in finding at the bottom of the garden a 
series of glass frames which wanted but 
little repair to become serviceable. These 
were, and are, of great value, and most 
of our delphiniums, aquilegia, phlox, 
scabious, pansies and violas, pyrethrums 
and other herbaceous plants have been 
raised from seeds sown or cuttings 
planted therein. It has been my aim to 
fill the garden with successive colour from 
early spring until late autumn, and year 
by year its response to our efforts becomes 
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more satisfying. We Still have our diffi- 
culties, of course, for, as someone once 
wisely said, “man гсаре what he soweth 
—except the amateur gardener.” 


Anyone who knew and used the garden 
of Talbot House during the war will find 
it much changed. Where paths once 
wandered among a tangle of bushes the 
big new bath-house, with its constant 
water supply automatically pumped from 
a new artesian well, now stands. The 
summer-house, as we have noted, was 
moved (in the years between our war- 
time and peace-time occupation of the 
premises) to the middle of the ground. 
The old, ruined vine on the back wall 
has given place to young espaliers of pear 
and peach which provide our pilgrims 
with luscious fruits in due season. The 
trees the soldier used to know have grown 
up and give more ample shade than they 
used to do. And everywhere—even where 
the kitchen produce used to wrestle with 
the weeds—is green with mown grass or 
bright with flowers. In the old days the 
serving soldier appreciated thankfully the 
contrast between the garden of Talbot 
House and the shattered fields of the 
Salient. And now it is becoming more 
and more a place of beauty and of peace, 
not the least of the gifts of the Old House 
to the modern pilgrim. Its walls and 
older trees carry on its history and repre- 
sent the * Old Sweats’; its young plants, 
springing ever fresh in the earth of 
Flanders, Stand for Youth and the Future. 


Nore.—Our garden at Popcringhe does not 
contain any horticultural rarities or curiosities 
—with the possible exception of the Glaston- 
bury Thorn. Among its pre-war trees the 
‘weeping’ variety of Hornbeam and the 
pink-flowered Acacia arc uncommon and 
specially beautiful. Its flowers are all such 
as may be expected in a well-stocked garden 
at home. Members who are themselves 
gardeners may like a lit of the chief varieties: 

Flowers: Antirrhinum, aquilegia (colum- 
bine), aslers, aubretia; begonias; campanula 
(canterbury bells), carnations,  chrysanthe- 
mums, сага, cottage tulips, crocus; 
daffodils, dahlias, darwin tulips, delphiniums, 
dianthus (pinks); erica (heath); fuchsia; 
gaillardia, geum, gladioli, godetia, grape 
hyacinth; helianthemum, hollyhocks, hya- 
cinthum candicans; iris (various); larkspur, 
lavatera, lavender, lilies (various), lily of the 
valley, lupins; narcissi, nasturtium; paeonies, 
pansies (various), phlox, polyanthus, poppies, 
pyrethrum; roses (various—standard, bush, 
polyantha), rudbeckia; salpiglossis, saxtfrage, 
scabious, Socks, sweet peas, sweet william; 
tritoma (red-hot poker); violas (various), 
viscaria; wallflower; zinnia. 

SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, ETC.: Bay, box, broom 
(various), buddleya globula, clematis, coton- 
easter, ferns (various), hibiscus, hydrangea, 
laburnum, lilac, pyracanthus, sptraea, syringa, 
vine, virginian creeper, wisleria, wergelia, 
yuccas. 

Fruit Trees: Apple, cherry, peach, pear, 
plum, quince. 

Trees: Acacia, araucaria (monkey 
puzzle’), conifers (various), copper beech, 
hornbeam, oak, poplar, prunus, silver birch, 
thuya. PauL 5185508. 


A Note on the ‘Glastonbury Thorn’ and the ' Bambino' 


The “ Glastonbury Thorn” (Crategus precox) which stands outside the back door of the 
House, was presented by Capt. Clayton, Custodian of Glastonbury Abbey, and planted in 
1930. It traces its descent from the “ Holy Thorn,” which, according to legend, sprang from 
Joseph of Arimathaca's staff when he landed at Glastonbury in a.p. 63. It should flower 
“ miraculously " both at Easter and at Christmas (see February and March JOURNAL, 1931). 
The charming “ Bambino " (baby) on the “Slessorium " wall is reproduced from a coloured 
terra-cotta relief by Andrea della Robbia (1435-1525) on the Foundling Hospital (Ospedale 
degli Innocenti) at Florence. It was given by Paul Slessor. 
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Plants from 


A SUGGESTION was recently made by 

Paul Slessor to Toc H Overseas that 
each Dominion should send seeds for use 
in the garden of the Old House, so that 
our family in all parts of the world might 
feel that they were represented there. 
Clearly it will not be possible to rear many 
tropical or sub-tropical plants in the climate 
of Northern Europe, but some at least 
should thrive and others might grow well 
indoors. Seeds which have been received in 
answer to this appeal have been sent to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew and to 
Wisley, the station of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, to be propagated. The authorities 
at both places are co-operating in the most 
friendly manner and are being asked to 
retain some of the seeds, if they so wish, for 
their own collections. The seeds already 
sent аге : — 


AUSTRALIA. 
Callistemon regulosus, eucalyptus pyri- 
Jormis, fuchsia procumbens, гаопПа australis, 
“sturt pea.’ 


ЇхрїА: Canna. 


Overseas 
New ZEALAND. 


Bushes and trees: Aristotelia racemosa 
(Wincberry Makomako, 20ft.), carmichaelia 
grandiflora (broom, 4—6ft.), clianthus puni- 
ceus (Kowhai-uguti-kaka, 5ft.), Aymenan- 
thera  crassifolium, lepto-spernus ` nicholsii 
(Manuka, 8—10ft.), nothopanax aboreum 
(Whau-whaupaku or Ginwood, 15—25ft.), 
phormium tenax (Flax Harakcke, 5—8tt.), 
pittosporum  cuganoides (Tarata Leman 
Matipo, 12—25ft.), pittosporum tenuifolium 
(Kokuhu, 10—20ft.), psicodo-panax crassi- 
folium (Horoeka-Lancewood, 20ft.), sophora 
tetrapstera (Kowhai, 20—30ft.), зийота 
australis (Matipo Mapau, 15—20ft.). 


SourH ÁFRICA. 


Barberton daisy, Namaqualand daisy 
(dimorpotheca). 

CHINA. 

Cercis sinensis, chaemaecypris работа, 
cryptogrameria japonica, cunninghamia 
sinensis, gledistichia sinensis, hovenia dulcis, 
зарішт sebiflorum, sophora japonica (var. 
pendula), thuya occidentalis pyramidalis, 
trachycarpus excelsa. 


The Soldier in a Garden 


This poem, written by Anprew MarveLL (1621—1678) ‘after the Civil Wars,’ might 
almost have been his reflections in Flanders to-day—except that other countries than the 
“dear and happy isle ” of England have been laid waste in our time. 


See how the flowers, as at parade, 

Under their colours Stand displayed: 

Each regiment in order grows, 

That of the tulip, pink and rose. 

But when the vigilant patrol 

Of stars walks round about the Pole, 

Their leaves, that to the stalks are 
сих а, 

Seem to their Staves the ensigns furl'd. 

Then in some flower's belovéd hut 

Each bee, as sentinel, 1s shut, 

And sleeps so too; but if once Ята, 

She runs you through, nor asks the word. 


* * * 


О thou, that dear and happy Isle, 
The guardian of the world erewhile, 
Thou Paradise of the four seas 
Which Heaven planted us to please, 
But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With wat'ry if not flaming sword; 
What luckless apple did we taste 

To make us mortal and thee waste | 
Unhappy ! shall we never more 

That sweet militia restore, 

When gardens only had their towers, 
And all the garrisons were flowers; 
When roses only arms might bear, 
And men did тозу garlands wear? 
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INDEX OF THE PLATES 


All the photographs by E.T.W. (Williamson Mark УП.) were specially taken for this 
Supplement in June, 1935; those by T.A.B. (Bushell, Chislehurst) were taken for the Old 
House Committee in 1931. We are greatly indebted to the Imperial War Graves Commission 
(LW.G.C.) for permission to use seven photographs and to ‘The Times” for two of the 
Pool of Peace. We wish to thank anonymous photographers for a number of pictures. 
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d Talbot House Garden 


Titlepage—A Pilgrimage Party (T.A.B.). 
Tubby and the Staff in 1916 (photo. lent by M. Tully, Brussels); The * Eighty-Eights * 
Concert Party (photo. lent by H. H. Cooper, Nottingham). 
The Orchestra of Talbot House (photo. sent by ]. Delicate, Eston); A Corps Band 
(photo. sent by P.B.C.). 
Taking possession in 1930. 
Talbot House in 1916; the same view in 1935 (E.T.W.) 
Columbines in the Border (E.T.W.); Broom by the Fishpond (E.T.W .). 
Coming out of the House in Spring; going into the House in Summer (E.T.W,). 
The further Lawn and the Terrace (E.T.W.); Behind the ‘ Slessorium ' (E.T.W ). 
The Summer House (E.T.W.). 
The closed doorway of the Concert Hall (7.4.B.); The garden from the House 
(T.A.B.); The ‘ Bambino’ on the ' Slessorium;' The 'Slessorium.' 


II. War Cemeteries and III. The Pool of 了 Peace 


Titlepage—The Cross at Sanctuary Wood. 
Reservoir Cemetery, Ypres (E.T.W.); Communion in Reservoir Cemetery (Н. 
Seymour, Ypres). 
Ramparts Cemetery, Ypres (E.T.W.); The same (1.W.G.C.) 
Canadian Memorial, St. Julien (centre picture by T.A.B., other two by E.T.W.). 
Tyne Cot Cemetery (three pictures by E.T.W.). 
Tyne Cot Cemetery (two pictures by 1.W.G.C.) 
White House Cemetery, St. Jean (1.W.G.C.); Essex Farm Cemetery, Boesinghe 
(I.W.G.C.). 
Perth Cemetery, Zillebeke (1.W.G.C.); Dozinghem Cemetery, Westvleteren 
(217 01:63 
Lijsenhoek Cemetery (Е.Т.И/.); Bedford House Cemetery (E.T.W.). 
Two Avenues at Lijssenhoek (E "Hi 
German Cemetery, at Poclcapelle (Kerling); German Cemetery, Hollebeke (ТА). 
German Cemetery, Langemarck; German Cemetery, Broodseinde. 
Lone Tree Crater (The Times); St. Eloi Crater (The Times). 
" А gathered radiance, a width, a shining peace ” (T.4.B.); “ Beside the still waters." 


THE GARDEN ОЕ 
TALBOT HOUSE, POPERINGHE 


“ The love of gardening is a seed that, once sown, never dies, but always grows 
and grows to an enduring and ever-increasing source of happiness 

hold that the best purpose of a garden is to give delight and to give refreshment 
of mind, to soothe, to refine, and to lift up the heart in a spirit of praise and 
thankfulness. It is certain that those who practise gardening in the best ways 
find it to be so." GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


TUBBY AND THE Starr or Тм,от Hovsr IN THE GARDEN IN 1016. 
“Gen ' is scaled on the extreme right; Sergt, Godley опо the left ot Tubby, 
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Тик (Гиситу Е!снт$ ' CONCERT PARTY (SSTH BATTERY, R.G.A.) IN THE GARDEN, JANUARY, 1919. 
Nole the Summer House in its old position on the Terrace against the back wall, 


THE ORCHESTRA OF TALBOT HOUSE IN THE GARDEN. 


A Corrs BAND IN THE GARDEN IN 1017. 


Many Regiments, including the British. West Indian (kneeling on the right) are represented— 
one by ils ' mascot’ goat. 


TALBOT Housk FROM THE GARDEN, то 


POSSESSION, APRIL 28, 1 
Tubby reads ‘ Pickwick Papers 
slale. The old * Concert Hall’ 
des Pots behind. The photograp 


' lo the Padres. The garden is in ils ино 
is seen on the left, the roofs of houses in ж 
h is taken from a first-floor window in the { 


THE Same VIEW IN 1935. 


TALBOT Housk FROM THE GARDEN, то 


POSSESSION, APRIL 28, 1 
Tubby reads ‘ Pickwick Papers 
slale. The old * Concert Hall’ 
des Pots behind. The photograp 


' lo the Padres. The garden is in ils ино 
is seen on the left, the roofs of houses in ж 
h is taken from a first-floor window in the { 


THE Same VIEW IN 1935. 
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The sarden (moa Hie Hong 


The * Bambino’ on the * Slessorium.? The " Slessorium.? 


CEMETERIES OF THE SALIENT 
AND 


THE POOL OF PEACE 


How sleep the Brave who sink to Rest 
By all their Country's wishes blest. . . 
There Honour comes, a Pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

То dwell, a weeping Hermit, there. 


WILLIAM COLLINS. 


THE RESERVOIR CEMETERY, YPRES 


The rebuilt Cathedral, Belfry of the Cloth Hall and spire of Sl. James! Chich 
are seen iu the background. 


COMMUNION IN THE RESERVOIR CEMETERY, AUGUST, 1926. 


Toc I Pilgrims kneel round the Stone of Remembrance, which serves as an altar. Tubby, 
Pat Leonard, Sawbones and Frank Spurway administer Communion ta them. 


The cemetery seen across the moal. 


‘THE RAMPARTS CEMETERY, LILLE GATE, YPRES. 


TYNE Cot CEMETERY. 


CANADIAN MEMORIAL, Sr. JULIEN. The Ps of a memorial bay: cypress bush апа wisteria. Looking through lo the 
Centre : The Memorial, surrounded ексера је junipers The-other pictures onnade, A concrete German * pill box,' covered wilh rambling roses, 
d і, e GE З > E 
show Canadian trees and shrubs in the memorial garden. 


TYNE Cot CEMETERY. 


CANADIAN MEMORIAL, Sr. JULIEN. The Ps of a memorial bay: cypress bush апа wisteria. Looking through lo the 
Centre : The Memorial, surrounded ексера је junipers The-other pictures onnade, A concrete German * pill box,' covered wilh rambling roses, 
d і, e GE З > E 
show Canadian trees and shrubs in the memorial garden. 


XIV. 


The Cross of Sacrifice, standing on a conciele German хітопо-рохі ; Berberis and 
shrubs among the graves. 


The curtain-wall, with names of the missing; lay-out of grass and trees. 
ТухЕ Сот CEMETERY. 


ху. 


Essex FARM CEMETERY, BOESINGHE, 


PERTH CEMETERY, CHINA WALL, ZILLEBERE. 


DoziNOHEM CEMETERY, WESTVLETEREN. 


XVII. 


LIJSSENHOEK (REMY SIDING) CEMETERY. 


BEDFORD HOUSE CEMETERY. 


хуш. 


Two AVENUES АТ LajssENHOEK. 


(cedius аПан са) trees. 


Avenues of deciduous and evergreen 


GERMAN CEMETERY, НОЦ,ЕВЕКЕ, 


LANGEMARCK. 


, 


CEMETERY 


GERMAN 


de 


With plantation of willow 


GERMAN CEMETERY, BROODSEINDE 


kground and 


Showing six of the large Crosses in the bac 


wide rose-border {о the path, 


LONE TREE CRATER, SPANBROUKMOLEN, THe ' Poor or Реасе.’ 


Sr. ої CRATER, THE ORIGINAL PROJECT FOR A °“ POOL OF PEACE.” 


Bolh photographs were taken by a Times staff photographer and appeared in (hab paper on 
Armistice Day, and September 19, 1929, respectively. The upper panorama shows Kemmel Hill, 


with ils post-war lower, in the distance. The lower view will never be scen again; the crater 


is filed in and buildings now stand upon it. 


XXII. 


“CA GATHERED RADIANCE, a WIDTH, A Sinise PEACE. 


* BESIDE THE STILL WATERS.’ 


ПО THE WAR CEMETERIES 


The small semi-circle of the Ypres 
Salient, about six miles in diameter, pro- 
bably provides, for its size, the largest 
graveyard of history. Out of the total of 
rather over one million British dead, by 
land and sea and air, in the Great War, 
185,000 are commemorated in Belgium 
(as compared with 530,000 in the battle 
area, many times larger, and the bases, of 
France). Of those who fell in Flanders 
over 100,000 have no known graves: 
their names are recorded on memorials 
to the missing—of which the Menin Gate 
is engraved with 54,896 and the long 

curtain-wall’ of Tyne Cot Cemetery 
with 34,957. These figures are striking 
enough in themselves, but if anyone 
could translate them into terms of the 
suffering of individual fighting men and 
the bereavement of their families the sum 
would transcend all use of human words. 


“LW. С.С. 

Many of the burials had to be hasty 
and were made in darkness and danger. 
They were widely scattered but not lost 
sight of. A special department, with its 
own officers and men, began in 1915 to 
care for soldiers” graves as well as it could 
under extremely difficult conditions, and 
this eventually became a permanent 
authority, the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission. The work of registering the 
graves of the dead was immense, and as 
time went on their bodies were collected 
into the cemeteries where they lie to-day. 
In Belgium there are 437 British War 
Cémeterics, a very few French and a 
great number of German. The work 
conncéted with these can never be final, 
and even last year 100 British bodies were 
discovered on the Flanders battlefield 
alone and given honourable burial. In the 
same period the Somme battle-ground 
yielded seven times as many. 


After the burying parties came the 
bricklayers and stonemasons—to enclose 
the cemeteries, erect the memorials and 
carve the headstones—and the gardeners. 
The masons and carvers have almost com- 
pleted their enormous undertaking, the 
gardeners will always remain. Of a total 
of 585 men emploved by the I.W.G.C. in 
France and Flanders in 1934, 526 were in 
the Horticultural Department. And with 
them very often there are their wives and 
children, little colonies in a foreign land, 
needing the continual service of chap- 
lain, medical officer and schoolmaster. 
The cost of the nation’s determination to 
maintain the graves of its fallen in all 
lands in which they served is necessarily 
heavy: last year its total was over a quar- 
ter of a million pounds—borne, in pro- 
portion to the number of its dead, by 
Great Britain and her oversea Dominions, 
the share of Great Britain being 81.53 per 
cent. And of this great total by far the 
largest single item goes to gardening in 
France and Flanders: last year this was 
nearly (150,000. 


Commemoration 

Let us now have done with figures. 
The loss of those whom we honour as 
our Elder Brethren cannot be reckoned 
in numbers of graves or sums of money: 
it is expressed every day we live in social 
and spiritual terms, in loss of leadership, 
poverty of thought, confusion of the state 
of the world. While a splendid new 
generation does its best to repair the im- 
measurable breaches made by the War we 
do well to remember with proud thanks- 
giving how splendid also was that 
“missing generation’ which was sacri- 
ficed to the madness of mankind. If our 
work now is their best memorial, we shall 
also wish to commemorate them in the 


places where their bodies lie. All the 
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nations who were engaged in the Struggle 
have felt this as a sacred duty, but the 
way in which they have expressed it has 
reflected their different manners of 
thought about the death of men in battle. 


Death and the British 


Even the most thoughtless visitor enter- 
ing in turn a British, a French and a 
German War Cemetery will feel the 
different idea of Death which underlies 
what he sees. The shining whitencss of 
Stone, the smooth grcen lawns and the 
beds of bright flowers lead up to the two 
memorials which are to be found in each 
British cemetery—the Cross of Sacrifice, 
which springs against the sky on its 
slender Stone shaft bearing upon its face 
a great bronze cross-hilted sword, and 
the massive Stone of Remembrance, set 
on broad Steps, an altar for lifting up the 
heart in a “ sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving." There is a sort of solemn joy, 
to the British mind, about these cemc- 
teries; they speak of suffering but Still 
morc of resurrection, in them “death is 
swallowed up in victory.” We desire to 
think of men's end Still more as a begin- 
ning, a ‘birthday’ of the soul—a view 
which is much more usual in our country 
than in most others. The central 
memorial of our War dead is the Ceno- 
taph in Whitehall, which, though it 
misses a definite Christian symbol, 
expresses the Christian hope—the Empty 
Tomb: “He 15 not here, he is risen." 
And the English funeral goes further 
than those of neighbour nations to give 
the same assurance: its mourners chant 
no long-drawn dirges de profundis, but 
sing hymns of farewell which are songs 
of the new Country where there is light 
and refreshment. It is not that Death is 
not solemn for us, but it is not chiefly the 
loncliness and the darkness of the grave 
on which we choose to dwell. Death has 
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the music and the colour of a great hope. 
So Laurence Binyon can write: 


the drums thrill: 
and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 
There is music in the midst of desolation 
And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


РЯ de % 


Solemn Death august 


Thev shall grow not old, as we that are 
left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years 


condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in the 
morning 
We will remember them. 


And so our large recourse to gardening, 
unique among thc War cemcterics of the 
nations on any such scale, is а most 
natural expression of what we feel. “Say 
it in flowers’ is a very British way of 
expressing the cmotions. Morcover, we 
know how many of those who lie buried 
in these gardens would rejoice in them, 
for they too loved Howers and belonged 
to a nation of gardeners. All this loveli- 
ness, springing ever anew out of carth so 
holy, cries aloud the unfailing truth of 
Resurrcétion. 

What wc have done in honour of the 
dead we bclieve to be right. The great 
task we have undertaken, using the War 
Graves Commission as an instrument, 
seems to us most natural and spontaneous. 


We may say, with Clifford Bax: 


Read in old books and you will find 
How all the ages through 

Men have made wars, but bear in mind 
That they made gardens too. 

Oh, all our tears and all our sighs 
Will never right the wrong: 

Perhaps the way of healing lies 
In laughter and a song. 


Danger in the Garden 


But there is a danger in these many- 
coloured gardens too. Where death so 


horrible—as in countless cases it was—is 
hidden in so much beauty of living 
things, therc is risk that those who come 
after may think too little of “ the wrong ” 
and allow "laughter and a song" to 
obliterate the deep anger, which should 
also possess their hearts, and to blunt the 
determination of their wills to prevent 
any such tragedy as world war again. 
The younger among them cannot feel 
towards the Elder Brethren who lic here 
as those who knew them and shared hard- 
ship and danger with them, will always 
feel. Our pilgrims to the Gardens of 
Flanders have no call to be morbid as 
they Stand among the regiments of head- 
Stones, but they certainly have none to be 
mcrely light-hearted. The grimness and 
the grandcur of the place will not be 
hidden from them, but they will never be 
able to enter into the loncliness which 
may possess thc сх-ѕсгуісе member who 
Sands beside them. At least they must 
give him no occasion to make the bitter 
comment of W. J. Turner's lines which 
arc inscribed under the picture which, 
with good reason, we have chosen as the 
frontispiece of this book: 

This is the grave of man. No 

monument 
Of patriot mourned by King and 

Parliament. 
But it and the obscure and hurrying 


hand 


That thrust it up have long since left 
the land 


For the trim parks of heroes neatly 


planted, 


Through which the admiring tourist 
moves enchanted. 


Death and the French 


When the pilgrim comes to the War 
Cemeteries of Oren nations he will enter 
a different atmosphere of death which he 


may find it hard to understand. Our 
visitors to the Salient should always make 
it their duty to search out the little French 
cemetery on the Western slope of 
Kemmel Hill. From the base of a high 
obelisk on the ridge above, a great 
winged figure in stone—is she a pitying 
angel or France mourning her sons?— 
looks down upon this patch of ground. 
What the plain brick wall (it has only 
recently replaced a fence of white posts 
and wire) encloses is not called a 
“cimitiére’ but an “ossuaire, a place of 
boncs, in which the bodies of thousands 
of French officers and men, the defenders 


"об Kemmel in the fateful Spring of 1918, 


lie together. They are buried in four 
huge pits, they have no personal graves 
and no names. Such individual memorial 
as is allowed them comes from their own 
relatives—rusting iron Stands with little 
metal or marble plates, framed and faded 
photographs of lads in uniform, funeral 
flowers made of china or beads. There 
is no symbol of a religious faith, no word 
of comfort, except such as a friend in- 
scribes here or there. Their common 
memorial, Standing in the centre of the 
ground, is an obelisk of Stone on the top 
of which a gilded French cock Struts and 
crows defiance Eastward towards the 
traditional enemy. There is as yet no 
attempt at any growing flowers—but 
perhaps some shrubs or a few rose-bushes 
are intended to be planted. The shadow 
of invasion is always too near the French 
border and the French mind for garden- 
ing to find a place here. It would be 
thought rather frivolous—if it were 
thought of at all. And if the visitor will 
take the trouble to talk with a Frenchman 
about our own cemeteries he will find 
that they are considered far too expensive. 
The dead soldier is too near the daily 
thoughts of France to need any such 
commemoration. 
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Death and the Germans 

Let the pilgrim then Stand ina oun 
cemetery. They number 65 in the Salient, 
and the German Government 15 now рег- 
mitted (as for some years after the War 
it was not permitted) to care for Un in 
its own way. It is a different way trom 
ours or from the French. Here is neither 
thanksgiving, fear nor defiance. Eee s 
Death in grimness and vastness, a fe 
sown with Stout black crosses, battalions 
in open order on the grass. Tyne Cot, 
the largest cemetery of the Salient, sets its 
12,000 white graves among а myriad 
flowers: one of the German cemeteries, 
further South, has 70,000 black crosses, 
uncompromising as an army corps 
paraded for active service. Rough-hewn 
Stones, in blocks of overpowering massive- 
ness, form the entrance to Langemarck 
Cemetery, where the student battalions of 
1914 lie; the gates are Strong as ren. 
And over the low graves, on the edges of 
the ground, high black crosses always 
preside, spreading into the sky the Stark, 
wide arms of the Cross of Calvary: there 
is one such big cross for each thousand 
graves in the cemetery. The German is 
a great lover of flowers and trees, but 
gives little place to them here—a border 
of red roses along the central path per- 
haps, often a plantation of willows, the 


tree of mourning, ТЕ 
about the us bene es talk With hi 
and his own be will E HUE Cema, 
what is in his mind—thar №. 
flowers, like the lighter HM 
work and carved Stone we u | 
place; sometimes һе will call it 15 Out of 
and unscemly and be rather sh TIVoloys 
it. If you would a Preciate Wer 
view of war, and death ip War 
our nations, compare two fing 
Wilhelm Schreiner's Der Tod 
(‘The Death of Ypres э 
Blunden's Undertones of Wa 
Englishman’s there is room fo; a bly і 
and Spring flowers and a bird ET 
among the sufferings of himself ап di 
friends: these things belong as much 3 
horror and pain to the picture, they 
the sane and healing passages of it. Th 
German's book is full of devotion to the 
Fatherland, love of comrades, a noble 
faith in God, but Death is inevitable, the 
cynical giant figure which marches with 
the platoon and will destroy lt to à man: 
there is no room here for the green earth 
to spring in renewal and to praise God 
with the living jewels of flowers. 

We who love flowers and use them for 
rich remembrance will never walk 
thoughtlessly in the Gardens of Рази 


r Use of 
asy of bi 
Se ; a 


War Graves Gardenin g 


We are greatly indebted to Captain J. S. 


PARKER, O.B.E., late Chief Horticultural 


Officer of the Imperial War Graves Commission in France and Belgium, for this article. 


“WHE official organisation of the floral 

decoration of War Graves was first 
undertaken in 1915 under the Director- 
General of ‘ Graves Registration and En- 
quiries,' who was able to obtain from the 
British Red Cross Society and Order of 
St. John, funds to permit of the planting 
of flowers in the cemeteries that had been 
established. In January, 1916, there was 
formed the ‘Prince of Wales’s National 
18 


Committee for the Care of 50000 
Graves,” and іп May, 1917, the ЖОС 
War Conference approved the GE, 
the ‘Imperial War Graves Собі ми 3 

By the Autumn of 1915 the Base es 
teries had come into being and Ч 8 к 
places were assuming considera 4 рд 
portions. There were many "^ 
situated along the Lines of o. the 
tion and in places some distance 


| There were also the Ваше пе 
Res which for the time had to be 
ей of account. Wherever there was 
` reasonable probability of security from 
ar y action the cemeteries were taken 
ae by the gardening staff of the 
cnm rate, men being obtained from 
those who had been returned to the Base. 
та addition to the Base cemeteries at 
Calais, Boulogne, Rouen and Havre, 
numerous others were thus undertaken, 
such as those at Lillers, Hazebrouck, St. 
Omer, Doullens, Frévent. 


The work done in these during the 
Winter of 1916-17 was of a rudimentary 
nature only. It consisted in tidying up 
the graves and providing the cemetery 
with a fence and a gate. In a few places 
such as Lijssenthoek (then known as 
Remy Siding), near Poperinghe, plants 
were placed on the graves and provided 
a little colour during the Spring of 1917. 


‘Single’ and ‘Trench’ Mounds. 


There were two forms of decoration, 
each determined by the form of burial 
concerned. In quiet periods, when 
casualties were regular but not numerous, 
there was time to excavate individual 
graves. These were well-spaced in orderly 
rows and care was taken with the general 
lay-out. They were marked each by a 
separate mound which was carefully 
Maintained as such. During and after 
active hostilities, however, the casualties 
occurred in such numbers as to preclude 
the possibility of providing a separate 
burial for each man. Trenches were 

erefore dug some six feet deep across the 
whole width or length of the cemeteries, 
and the bodies were disposed in them 
close together. The result of this was to 
torm a long mound of earth some six or 
“ight inches high. Thus arose the two 
orms of buria] .the single mound and 

€ trench mound. 


The sin 
to th 


uite 
beyond the p / In employe 
and Was soon given up. The most beau- 
tiful example of this form of treatment 
was to be round at Couin on the Somme 
during the Summer of 1917. The man 
who was placed in charge of this cemetery 
hap ened to be a skilled gardener, and 
under his care there appeared a very 
beautiful show of annuals. Among the 
species employed were:— 
Coreopsis 
Eschscholtzia 
Linaria 
Áster 
Linum 
Nemophylla 


Antirrhinum 


Lupinus 
Allyssum 
Chrysanthemum 
Ni gella 

Godetia 

Tagetes 
Dianthus 


For the decoration of the trench- 
mounds various experiments were tried. 
The main features were a strip of open 
border immediately in front of the crosses 
while the remainder of the grave space 
was sown down to grass. The experi- 
ments consisted in various methods of 
sowing annuals in the open border. One 
method was to sow a long border in short 
lengths, each of one kind of flower. This 
Was not a success, and the only case where 
this was afterwards permitted was where 
rows were short, when each row was 
sown to one variety. Finally, with the 
advice and assistance of Lieut. A. W. (now 
Sir Arthur) Hill, Botanical Adviser to the 
Commission, there were evolved certain 
definite mixtures of seed which were sown 
broadcast over the surface of the mound. 


One of the first cemeteries to be de- 
finitely laid out on the trench-grave system 
was St. Sever Cemetery Extension, Rouen, 
and here the first attempt at the forma- 
tion of a lawn was made. The long, 
curved rows of graves near the entrance 
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from the Communal Cemetery were 
sown down in May, 1917, and the first 
batch of mowing machines arrived from 
England shortly after. A few herbaceous 
plants were introduced during the 
Autumn of 1916 and Spring of 1917, but 
no great efforts were made in this direc- 
tion until 1918. Trees were planted in 
limited numbers in the Autumn of 1916 
and a further small consignment was re- 
ceived from a French Nursery and planted 
out in April, 1917. It was somewhat difh- 
cult to deal with a large truck-load of 
plants and trees direct from the railway. 
It was essential that there should be a 
gathering ground to which each consign- 
ment could be taken on arrival and from 
which final distribution could be made. 


The first patch of ground in the nature 
of a nursery was situated at Hesdin, 
where the Directorate of Graves Regis- 
tration and Enquiries was then stationed. 
It was part of a small French Nursery 
and it was by a long way the worst part. 
It was the best that could be got, how- 
ever, and into it was brought a truck-load 
of miscellaneous trees, shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants. They were heeled in as 
well as possible in the waterlogged ground 
and distribution to the cemeteries began. 


Nurseries 


Gradually the nceds of the ever-increas- 
ing cemeteries began to demand other 
centres of distribution, and in February, 
1918, a small plot of ground was laid out 
as a nursery at Merville. The earlier 
plots of this Cemetery were in the Town 
Cemetery which was then bounded by a 
brick wall. Just outside, a long strip was 
taken over and a consignment of trees, 
plants and shrubs was received and heeled 
in. Unfortunately, they never got any 
further, as very shortly afterwards the 
bombardment of Merville took place and 
all the plants were destroyed. 
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At Varennes, a few miles West of 
Albert, another nursery was established in 
1917, Where propagation was started 
under rather difficult conditions. Sand 
was brought from the dunes at Calais. 
No leaf mould was obtainable and such 
frames as could be improvised were 
‘glazed’ with oiled canvas. Still a cer- 
tain amount of useful work was done. 


Another small plot was taken over ad- 
joining the cemetery at Dernancourt close 
to Albert. The stock heeled in at this 
nurscry suffered the same fate as that at 
Merville, but by a different method. The 
Cemetery and nursery were the scene of 
two bayonct charges, during which every- 
thing was flattened out. A trench was 
dug through the nursery, and over the 
trench the Germans threw a covering of 
wire netting. Several hundred Irish yews 
and Thuyas were used as green camou- 
flage over the netting. Some 700 young 
trecs were thus lost. 

After the Armistice, in the confusion 
of demobilisation, the cemeteries did not 
reccive the attention necessary to keep the 
weeds down, and the first job the Com- 
mission’s Staff of gardeners was set to 
do was to wade through tall crops of 
heavy weeds and re-erect crosses that had 
fallen out of plumb. The Base cemeteries 
and those under the care of Area Com- 
mandants did not suffer in this way, as 
labour was found from one source or 
another by which they were always kept 
presentable. Gradually, as the staff of 
gardeners increased and more and more 
cemeteries came under the Commission, 
the need for larger and more permanent 
nurseries became felt, and during the con- 
structional period по less than seven 
nurseries were in full swing. They were 
situated at Coxyde, among the sand dunes 
of the coast of Belgium (in which all 
manner of sand-loving plants and trees 
were grown), at Lijssenthoek, at Armen- 


tiéres, at Lapugnoy псаг Béthune, at 
Arras, at Albert, and a small one in the 
Cemetery at Terlinckthun near Boulogne. 
For a few years there was also a nursery 
near the Asylum at Ypres, on land after- 
wards used for building purposes. 

These nurseries were originally stocked 
by the purchase of plants, etc., from 
British and French nurseries, and pro- 
pagation was carried on with the utmost 
vigour. As the cemeteries came under 
construction all plants in the headstone- 
borders had to be lifted and heeled in, 
pending the erection of the headstones. 
If this took place during the dead months 
of the year when transplanting could be 
done, it was possible to save the plants, 
but very few lifted during the Summer 
survived. Thus most of the cemeteries 
were planted twice over, and stock had 
to be provided accordingly. 


Growing Grass 


One of the first steps in the permanent 
construction of a cemetery was an accurate 
survey. As soon as this survey had been 
completed the grave mounds were levelled 
and the surface was sown to grass, with 
the exception of the strip of open border 
in front of and behind the headstones. 

The question of the formation of lawns 
was one which received a good deal of 
attention from the Horticultural Depart- 
ment. Where the French realised the in- 
tentions of the Commission they foretold 
complete disaster, for they said it was 
impossible to grow a lawn in France: an 
opinion received with some dismay, but 
ЭЕ with a certain amount of scepticism. 
The advice of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of 
Reading, was obtained and from them 
werc purchased various mixtures of sced 
which were suited to the different varieties 
of soil upon which they were to be sown. 

There is no doubt that the difficulty 


experienced by the French in growing a 


good lawn arises from the practice they 
have of shallow cultivation. Deep culti- 
vation is essential to the formation of a 
lawn, and so upon the well-trenched 
ground of the cemeteries the seed was 
sown in almost every variety of soil, with 
a success which has been a satisfaction to 
the Commission and the British public, 
as well as an astonishment to the French. 

The deep loam of Belgium and some 
parts of the Somme afforded no difficulty. 
Grasscs and clovers grew away with won- 
derful vigour, and a green covering cap- 
able of supporting a good deal of foot 
traffic could be obtained in six months. 
One outstanding instance of this was at 
the South African Memorial in Delville 
Wood. The seed was sown in the spring 
of 1926 and the Memorial was opened on 
October 3rd in the same year. А very 
large crowd attended the inaugural cere- 
mony, but the grass showed no effects of 
the heavy trampling a week later. | 

Far greater difficulty was experienced 
in the chalky soils round Arras, on the 
Vimy Ridge, and in the more easterly 
parts of the Somme area. In most cases 
the thin Stratum of cultivated soil over- 
lying the chalk had been entirely lost, and 
the surface of some of the cemeteries was 
pure chalk. In these cases it was necessary 
to import good loam and form an 
artificial covering over the chalk on 
which to grow the turf. 

The cemeteries among the sand-dunes 
presented yet another problem. Not only 
was a special mixture of seed required, 
but the difficulty of getting it to grow 
was very considerable. Sand, being very 
light and easily moved by the wind, could 
not be relied upon as a satisfactory seed- 
bed. Sometimes sand from outside was 
blown in upon the newly-sown seed and 
smothered it. Sometimes a gale would 
blow both seed and seed-bed clean out 
of the cemetery. Very much depended 
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ироп {һе weather which followed seed 
sowing, for a promising lawn can be 
completely destroyed by a hot dry spell. 
As an instance of the difficulty in 
securing the right conditions it may be 
stated that the cemetery at Les Baraques 
near Calais was sown nine times before a 
satisfactory turf was obtained. 


Flower Problems 

In providing proper floral decoration in 
the cemeteries serious difficulty arose in 
many places—notably in Belgium—on 
account of the waterlogged nature of the 
ground. All watercourses and drains 
were destroyed throughout the zone sub- 
jected to bombardment; in fact, in all the 
country east of Ypres as far forward as 
Menin the entire system of drainage was 
destroyed. It therefore became necessar 
to carry out proper drainage in almost all 
the cemeteries in the Salient. 

In setting out to provide flower and 
foliage and colour in the War Cemeteries, 
two main factors had to be borne in mind 
—the decoration of the individual grave, 
and the decoration of the cemetery as a 
whole. It is only natural that visiting 
relatives should wish to find flowers grow- 
ing on the actual grave, and every effort 
has been made to provide a succession of 
bloom throughout the year. a 
however, can do very little to furnish 
the cemetery as a whole. The plants used 
must be self-supporting; they should have 
a long period of flowering; they should 
be indestructibly hardy and easy of pro- 
pagation; and above all they must be of 
low stature. The face of the headstone 
bears the inscription giving the details of 
the fallen and nothing must be allowed 
to obscure it. It therefore follows that 
the low plants growing on the grave can- 
not decorate the cemetery as a whole; they 
are too much hidden by the headstones. 

The front borders and those along the 


back of the headstones, afford an oppor- 
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tunity of producing leaf and flower and 
fruit at such a height as to be visible over 
the tops of the headstones; this serves 
to break the hard line produced by the 
stones and to furnish the whole cemetery, 
so that on entering the gate it can be seen 
as a complete garden. No better means 
of doing this has been found than the 
growing of flowering shrubs. 

The adequate decoration of the front 
borders was the subject of much thought 
on the part of those responsible, and it is 
to Sir Arthur Hill that the credit is due 
for the choice of the one plant of all others 
that has made the cemeteries what they 
are. This plant is the polyantha rose. 
It is grown in cnormous numbers by the 
nurserymen in the neighbourhood of 
Orléans, who have introduced it in many 
colours and shades. The Dutch have also 
been very active in its development, and 
two of the very finest of all —Rodhatte 
and Joseph Grey—came from a nursery 
in Holland. From Orléans have come 
those beautiful polyantha roses La Marne, 
Radium, Triomphe ` d'Orléannaise, 
Orléans and Merveille des Rouges. They 
are usually budded on the rosa polyantha 
Stock, though some favour the rosa multi- 
flora Stock. 

In association. with this rose are a 
number of plants which fill the require- 
ments enumerated above, and great in- 
genuity has been displayed by the officers 
in charge of the work in ringing the 
changes on a very limited number of 
plants in order to secure variety and avoid 
monotony. To give a full list of the 
plants used in conjunction with the 
polyantha roses would be tedious and 
would occupy far too large a space, but 
among those most generally used are:— 


Aster Amellus 
Dianthus (in variety) 
Sedum Acre 


Refractum 


Campanula 
(in variety) 
Linum Arboreum 
" Perenne e 


Nepeta Mussini Salvia Virgata 
Helianthemum Nemorosa 
Erigeron Cheiranthus АШопи 
Heuchera Hybrids Papaver Orientalis 
Helenium »  Nudicaule 
while the spring flowers used include :一 


Allyssum Daffodils 
Aubretia Primroses 
Anemone Blanda Arabis 

ks Fulgens Iberis 


Attempts have been made to use 
flowers indigenous to the different Domi- 
nions overscas. Thus a consignment of 
the seeds of the wild flowers of Canada 
were sent to France for raising and grow- 
ing on, but unfortunately they werc not 
found very suitable for cemetery work. 
The only onc showing real merit is 
Pentstemon glauca, and last summer there 
was a very fine show of these attractive 
flowers in thc cemetery at Thélus on 
Vimy Ridge. 

In other cemeteries where Canadian 
ле predominate the maple has been 
reely planted. The species which covers 
the Canadian forests with glowing cloth 
of orange and gold—acer saccharinum— 
does not succced im France, so that un- 
fortunately this had to be omitted. 
Attempts have been made to plant the 
Blue Gum of Australia (Eucalyptus W hit- 
tinghamensis) in Australian cemeteries, 
but the climate of the North of France is 
too severc, and all those planted Нот 
time to time cventually succumbed. 

The decoration of the borders along the 
reverse side of the headstones opens the 
book at quite another page. In these 
borders the need for dwarf plants is 
nothing like so insistent and subjects can 
be grown to a height of four and five feet 
which show well over the tops of the 
stones and give a light dressing of foliage 
and flower to the whole cemetery. 
Nothing has been found so suitable for 
this purpose as flowering shrubs. The 


most useful of these are undoubtedly the 
Cotoneasters and the Berberies. Thirteen 
species of the former and a dozen of the 
latter have bcen propagated in very large 
numbers. In addition to these, cleven 
varicties of Deutzia, seven of Philadelphus 
and sixtcen of Spiræa arc greatly used. 

The system adopted in planting is a 
separate colour scheme, consisting of three 
or four species, for each row, each row 
differing from the next one. The variety 
of colour schemes is endless, and some 
very beautiful cffects are to be seen. 


Trees 


Of the trees used, the Crategus or 
Thorn is possibly the most favoured, 
though the willow has been extensively 
planted in the cemeteries in the Salient 
as far south as La Bassée. The Crategus 
in its many forms provides a tree which 
for the purposes of the war cemeteries is 
near perfection. It does not grow beyond 
very moderate limits; it provides flower 
in Spring and coloured fruits in the 
Autumn; and its roots do not rob the 
ground unduly. Pyrus aucuparia (the 
Mountain Ash) has been largely used, but 
this tree has the disadvantage of absorb- 
ing nourishment out of the ground to the 
detriment of the turf. Only in a few 
cemeteries are tall-growing trees used. 

There is a group of Cedrus Atlantica 
in the large cemetery of Lijssenthoek, 
planted near the great Stone of Remem- 
brance, which will form a magnificent 
feature some day, but only the very 
youngest of those who have taken part 
in the planting of our cemeteries will see 
them at their fulle$t development. The 
roses, the lavender and the rosemary will 
be renewed periodically as they outgrow 
their usefulness and their beauty. Only 
the trees will remain to grow gracefully 
old and fulfil the purposes for which they 
were planted. је S. P. 
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ПІ THE POOL OF PEACE 


D ILGRIMAGE parties visiting the Old 
House at Poperinghe are accustomed 
to include Lone Tree Crater, “the Pool 
of Peace," in their itinerary of the Ypres 
Salient. It is possible that many visitors 
to it have uncertain ideas as to its origin 
and significance and the course of events 
which has placed it in our keeping. 


The Battle of Messines, June 7-15, 1917 

The event which produced this great 
hole in the ground may be briefly 
described. 

After the Second Battle of Ypres in 
June, 1915, “for two weary years the 
opposing armies, besieged and besiegers, 
settled down to trench warfare in the 
Flanders mud. The Germans had the 
advantage all this time of the rising 
ground east and south of Ypres, from 
which they overlooked the movements of 
our patient and tormented men in the 
sodden plain. To relieve this situation, 
grown intolerable, it was necessary first 
to gain possession of the ridge on which 
the villages of Messines and Wytschaete 
stand. By the Summer of *17 the high 
ground further south—the Somme up- 
lands and Vimy Ridge—was secure, and 
the Battle of Messines could be under- 
taken. It had been long and carefully 
prepared. For years our tunnellers had 
been at work and 47o tons of explosive 
lay under the ridge ready for the fateful 
touch. A belt of guns of all calibres, four 
thousand yards in depth, had been won- 
derfully hidden between Ypres and Ar- 
mentieres. Eight days of artillery pre- 
paration preceded the assault and in this 
time nearly 100,000 tons of ammunition 
and 7o tons of gas were poured into the 
enemy positions. The opening of the 
battle proper was one of the most drama- 
tic moments of the War. Just after 3 a.m. 
on June 7, the simultancous explosion of 
nineteen mines shook the surrounding 
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country. The Prime Minister, secretly 
advised, listened for the sound of it in 
England. Huge black pillars of earth and 
thick smoke, carrying with them many 
fragments of what a moment earlier had 
been unsuspecting living men, rose into 
the summer dawn, and at the same instant 
all the guns of the Second Army opened 
out in a semi-circle of flame and unimagin- 
able sound. Bchind the barrage the in- 
fantry advanced steadily forward. There 
was fierce fighting at some points, but 
twelve hours later success was almost com- 
plete. By June rs a position of immense 
Strength and value, ro miles wide and 
over two miles deep, was entirely in our 
hands. Men may be pardoned at such a 
time for sccing victory in sight. They 
could not sec how intense an agony was 
now to begin. For efforts to which ' the 
nation had given three years of toil and 
suffering and half a century's savings ' 
were not yet to achieve final success.” А 
month later the Third Battle of Ypres, 
chiefly memorable for the bitter struggle 
for the Passchendaele Ridge, opened and 
was fought unabated for eleven weeks. 


The Battle of Messines succeeded in 
every detail “ according to plan,” and has 
been claimed as the most complete mili- 
tary operation of the War. It was the 
greatest personal achievement of the 
Second Army Commander, who took his 
title from it as “Lord Plumer of 
Messines.” He conceived the plan of it 
with great boldness, had every detail of 
its preparation worked out with the 
minutest care, and sustained the whole 
operation, which took nearly two years 
work from first to last, with unfailing 
faith and courage. At the moment when 
the great explosion took place he was not 
among the sightseers, but on his knees 
at his headquarters, remembering the men 


who must face death that day. 


Evening at St. Eloi 

A handful of Toc H members, probably 
not more than half-a-dozcn, were present 
at the birth of the idea which has pro- 
duced the “ Pool of Peace.” It was during 
a big Toc H pilgrimage to the Salient 
and the Somme battlefields in 1929. On 
Sunday, September r, the party had spent 
most of the afternoon on Kemmel Hill 
surveying the great expanse of the Flan- 
ders plain, with the Messines Ridge just 
below them across the flat valley. When 
they came down at tea-time, Tubby took 
the notion to walk back to Ypres by a 
circuitous route, while the main body re- 
turned by the $team-tram. Не called for 
company, promising them rough-going, 
perhaps a long march and a late return, 
and a dozen or so volunteered. Even- 
ee they found themselves approaching 
the forking roads at St. Eloi, and turned 
aside to look at the minc-crater there, one 
of the series of nineteen from the Messines 
battle. Unlike the craters in the porous 
chalk of the Somme (e.g., the huge chasm 
at La Boisselle), which remain as bare, 
dry quarries, they found this pit in the 
Flanders clay full to the brim with water, 
fringed with reeds and rushes. After a 
few minutes, half the party pushed on 
towards Ypres; the rest could not tear 
themselves away from a scene which 
grew every moment more beautiful. The 
afternoon was ended and the sun had 
begun to set in a glory of golden clouds 
over the plain and the low ' Mounts of 
Flanders.” Sitting on the eastern rim of 
this still pool—far smaller in extent than 
the Lone Tree Crater—they watched the 
fiery ripples on the water surface, set in a 
frame ш; bulrushes, until the colour 
died out of the sky and the reflection of 
the first star trembled in the pool. The 
quiet loveliness of this scene, coming at 
the end of a day of battlefield sights and 
Stories, held the little group silent and 


deeply moved. When Tubby spoke it 
was to promise that this place should be 
preserved, if means could be found. 

The sequel was a letter from Tubby to 
The Times, followed on September 19, 
1929, by a very fine photograph on the 
piéture page of that paper, which one of 
its Staft photographers had gone over 
specially to take. The piéture-page was 
headed “ A Pool of Peace: the last crater 
at St. Eloi,” and it referred its readers to 
the words of Tubby's letter, “a pool of 
peace, where man's wrath is God's 
praise." Quick response to Tubby's 
appeal to save the crater from being filled 
in and tilled or built over—a fate which 
had already overtaken a number of others 
in the series—came from Lord Wakefield 
of Hythe. He offered to buy the St. Eloi 
crater for the British nation, if it was for 
sale. Paul Slessor, who speaks fluent 
French, offered his services In the nego- 
tiations, and was sent over to Belgium to 
make further enquiries. 


The Purchase of Lone Tree Crater 

The Imperial War Graves Commission 
lent a friendly hand from the start and 
has never failed with advice and help; 
no one is so well qualified as its officers 
to deal with the complications of land 
tenure on Continental soil. They advised 
at once against the St. Eloi crater, which 
lies on the edge of a village at the junction 
of two country roads and was obviously 
destined to be filled in and built upon: 
this has since taken place. Careful search 
revealed the advantages of the crater at 
Spanbroekmolen, near the small group of 
buildings which our men in the War had 
christened Lone Tree Farm (there is no 
conspicuous 'lone tree' now remaining) 
and the small British cemetery of that 
name. This was not only larger and more 
secluded than the St. Eloi crater, but its 
high E the rampart of clay thrown 


up round the cavity of the explosion, com- 
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manded a very fine view extending from 
Kemmel Hill on the one hand to the 
spires of Y pres on the other. 

Some official details about this crater 
may be of intercst. The sap which was 
patiently dug by the tunnellers to under- 
mine this spot was begun on January 1, 
1916, and completed on June 26, 1916: 
the length of the gallery was 1,710 feet. 
A charge of 91,000 lbs. of ammonal was 
laid, at a depth of 88 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. When the charge 
was blown on June 7, 1917, the hole 
made was 40 feet deep and 250 fect wide 
at ground level: the rim of debris thrown 
up was I3 feet high and go feet wide. 
The diameter of the “total obliteration ' 
of the land at this point was 430 feet. 
Anyone who reflects on these measure- 
ments can begin to imagine the frightful 
forces put into instantaneous play by the 
touching of a button. 

Negotiations for its purchase proved to 
be long and difficult. Over a dozen Bel- 
gian landowners were in some way con- 
cerned with this small patch of waste 
ground and had to be brought, more or 
less willingly, to agree to its sale to a 
foreigner. Eventually it could be reported 
to Lord Wakefield that his generous gift 
was in sight of realisation. 


The Gift of the Old House 


At this point there was a totally unex- 
pected turn in the story which deserves 
to be known by all our members. When 
Paul Slessor went to report good progress 
with the crater, Lord Wakefield expressed 
his pleasure at having been able “to do 
something for Toc Н.” Paul replied that 
what had been done had a wider signif- 
cance—it was a gift, not to Toc H, but to 
the British people. Lord Wakefield then 
suggested { there might be some par- 
ticular service to Toc H itself within his 
power to do. And Paul, on the spur of 


the moment, mentioned that many of us 
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had cherished а dream—not really ex- 
pecting to be able to realise it 一 of Toc Н 
some day possessing its birthplace, Talbot 
House at Poperinghe. It had, indeed, 
already been tentatively offered to us by 
its Belgian owner at a figure which we 
had not seriously considered, because we 
knew Toc H could not afford such ex- 
penditure in the facc of urgent commit- 
ments elsewhere. 

Lord Wakefield’s ever-active imagina- 
tion scized at once on the idea of Talbot 
House and what its possession might 


mean to Toc Н. Не forthwith com- 
missioned Paul Slessor to return to 
Belgium and begin negotiations in 


Poperinghe for the property. How the 
Old House eventually became our own at 
last (it was only rented by Tubby during 
the War); how the gift was announced to 
the surprised and dclighted family of 
Toc H by the Prince of Wales at the 
Birthday Festival of 1929; how it was 
refurnished, and occupied, with great 
thankfulness and joy, by Tubby and 
Neville Talbot in April, 1930; how it 
was formally opened, with the whole 
town of Poperinghe ez féte, at Easter, 
1931; and what its use has meant, week 
by week, ever since to Toc H members 
from far and ncar—these things, in detail, 
claim no space here. But the faét should 
not be forgotten that the great gift of the 
Old House to Toc H owes its origin to a 
sunset at St. Eloi in 1929, which gave un- 
expected play to Lord Wakefield’s large 


heart and generous hand. 


The Tenure of the Pool of Peace 

Under Belgian law it is not possible for 
a foreigner to hold property in Belgium 
absolutely in his own right: it must be 
held, as to three-fifths, by Belgian 
nationals. This provision at once con- 
fronted us in the case of the Old House 
itself. The original deed of purchase was 


signed by Paul Slessor who for the time 


held the property, on Lord Wakcheld’s 
behalf, in his own name. Steps were then 
taken to form a trust, L Association de 
Talbot House de Poperinghe, which was 
officially registered in the Moniteur 
Belge of April 25, 1930: Paul Slessor was 
its chairman and the Burgomasters of 
Poperinghe and Ypres were among its 
members. It is to this body that the crater 
at Spanbrockmolen has now been handed 
over. The Pool of Peace, therefore, is 
fittingly linked with Talbot House: 
neither of them is the absolute property 
of Toc H, but it is the wish of the 
Belgian members of the trust, who are 
acting with the greatest goodwill, that 
their administration and use should be 
left frecly in our hands. 

As in the case of the Old House, Lord 
Wakefield's benefaction did not stop short 
with the actual purchase. He knew how 
often the recipients of fine gifts of pro- 
perty are embarrassed because they have 
not the means to keep them up. Just as 
he provided the Old House with a gener- 
ous endowment, he made over to us a 
sufficient sum for the maintenance in 


good order of Lone Tree Crater. It is not 
proposed to undertake any such elaborate 
plan of laying it out as was at one time 
suggested: to do that would be to alter 
its character at unjustifiable expense. The 
terms of the purchase carry with them the 
" puissances " that no building is allowed, 
without permission of the owner, to be 
erected near by. 

Lone Tree Crater is to remain, so lon 
as the hand of Nature and the goodwill 
of men allow, a quiet place apart, a real 
Pool of Peace whose waters cover deep 
the marks of man’s violence and mirror 
the bright sky of noon, the sunset and the 
stars. Its setting is tillage of a marvellous 
richness and fruitfulness, obliterating all 
trace of the tortured ground which was 
once striven for with so much fortitude 
and agony: “the wrath of man is turned 
to God's praise.” The dust of old friend 
and old foe is compounded in the rough 
rampart which encloses it—a good place 
for new friends to meet, not unmindful 
of the price paid by those who went before 
them, or of the legacy of duty left for 
themselves to fulfil. B. B. 


BRITISH CEMETERIES IN THE YPRES SALIENT. 


This list provides the key to the Cemeteries (marked with circles) on the map facing page 28, 
The numbers are those given on ‘ The Pilgrim's Map’, published by the Ypres League and on sale at 


Talbot House, Poperinghe. 


Number 
58 Aeroplane Cemetery, Ypres. 
7 Artillery Wood Cemetery, Boesinglie. 
19 Bard Cottage Cemetery, Boesinglie. 
93 Bedford House Cemetery, Zillebeke, 
Enc. No. 2. 
gt Bedford House Cemetery, Zillebeke, 
Enc. No. 3. 
з Bedford House Cemetery, Enc. Мо. 4. 
64 Belgian Battery Corner Cemetery, Ypres. 
149 Bethléem Farm East Cemetery, Messines. 
148 —Betlitem Farm West Cemetery, Messines. 
73 Birr Cross Roads Cemetery, Zillebeke. 
94 Blauwepoort Farm Cemetery, Zillebeke. 
5 Віецеі l'arm British Cemetery, 
Elverdinghe. 
6 Boesinghe Churchyard. 
38  Brandhoek Military Cemetery, 
Vlamertinghe. 


Cemeterics marked ж can only be approached on foot from the main road. 


36 Вгапаһоек New Military Cemetery, 
Vlamertinghe. 
37  Brandhoek New М. C. Мо. 3, 
Vlamertinghe. 
28 *Bridge House Cemetery, Langemarck. 
26 Duffs Road Cemetery, St. Jean. 
111 Bus House Cemetery, Voormezeele. 
77 *The Buttes New B.C. Polygon Wood, 
Zonnebeke. 
*Cabin Hill Cemetery, Wytschaete. 
4 Canada Farm Cemetery, Elverdinghe. 
96 Chester Farm Cemetery, Zillebeke. 
21 Colne Valley Cemetery, Boesinghe. 
110 *Croonaert Chapel Cemetery, Wytschaete. 
126 *Derry House Cemetery No. 2, Wytschaete. 
86 Dickebusch Churchyard. 
88  Dickebusch New Military Cemetery. 
89  Dickebusch New Military Cemetery 
Extension. 
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Dickebusch Old Military Cemetery. 

Divisional Cemetery, Dickebusch Road 
Vlamertinghe. 

*Divisional Collecting Post Cemetery, 
St. Jean. 

Dochy Farm New British Cemetery and 
Extension, Langemarck. 

*Dragoon Camp Cemetery, Boesinghe. 

Dranoutre Military Cemetery. 

Duhallow A.D.S. Cemetery, Ypres. 


*1/D.C.L.I. Cemetery, The Bluff, Zillebeke. 


Elverdinghe Churchyard. 

Elzenwalle Brasserie, Voormezeele. 
Essex Farm Cemetery, Boesinghe. 
Ferme Olivier Cemetery, Elverdinghe. 
Godezonne Farm Cemetery, Kemmel. 


Grootebeek British Cemetery, Reninghelst. 


Gwalia British Cemetery, Poperinghe. 
Hagle Dump Cemetery, Elverdinghe. 


*Hedge Row Trench Cemetery, Zillebeke. 


Hooge Crater Cemetery, Zillebeke. 
Hop Store Cemetery, Vlamertinghe. 
Hospital Farm Cemetery, Elverdinghe. 
The Huts Cemetery, Dickebusch. 
*Irish House Cemetery, Kemmel. 


Kandahar Farm Cemetery, Neuve-Eglise. 


Kemmel Chateau Military Cemetery. 
Kemmel Churchyard. 
Kemmel No. 1 French Cemetery. 
Klein Vierstraat British Cemetery, 
Kemmel. 
*La Belle Alliance Cemetery (Boesinghe). 
La Brique Military Cemetery No. 1, 
St. Jean. 
La Brique Military Cemetery No. 2, 
St. Jean. 


La Clytte Military Cemetery, Reninghelst. 


La Laiterie Military Cemetery, Kemmel. 

*La Plus Douve Farm Cemetery, 
Ploegsteert. 

*Larch Wood (Railway Cutting) 
Cemetery, Zillebeke. 

Lijssenthoek Military Cemetery, 
Poperinghe. 

Lindenhoek Chalet Military Cemetery, 
Kemmel. 

Locre Churchyard. 

Locre Hospice Cemetery. 

Locre No. 10 Cemetery. 

“Lone Tree Cemetery, Spanbrockmolen, 
Wytschaete. 

“Марїе Copse Cemetery, Zillebeke. 

Menin Road South Military Cemetery, 
Y pres. 

Messines Ridge British Cemetery. 

Minty Farm Cemetery, St. Jean. 

Neuve-Eglise Churchyard. 

New Irish Farm Cemetery, St. Jean. 


Nine Elms British Cemetery, Poperinglie. 


“Мо Man's Cot, Boesinghe (5156 Division 
Cemetery). 

*Oak Dump Cemetery, Voormezeele. 

Oosttaverne Wood Cemetery, 
Wytschaete. 

Oxford Road Cemetery, Ypres. 

*Packhorse Farm Shrine Cemetery, 
Wulverghem. 


Perth (China Wall) Cemetery, Zillebeke. 


*Polygon Wood Cemetery, Zonnebeke. 
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*Poud Farm Cemetery, Wulverghem, 
Poperinghe Communal Cemetery, 
Poperinghe New Military Cemetery, 
Poperinghe Old Military Cemetery. 
Potijze Burial Ground, Ypres. 

Potijze Cháteau Grounds Cemetery, 
Ypres. 
Potijze Chateau Lawn Cemetery, Ypres. 
Potijze Chateau Wood Cemetery, Ypres. 
Railway Chatean Cemetery, Vlamertinghe. 
Railway Dugouts Burial Ground 
(Transport Farm) Zillebeke. 
Ramparts Cemetery, Lille Gate, Y pres. 
*Ration Farm (La Plus Douve) Аппехе, 
Ploegsteert. 
Red Farm Cemetery, Vlamertinghe. 
Reninghelst Churchyard and Extension. 
Reninghelst New Military Cemetery, 
*Ridge Wood Military Cemetery, 
Voormezeele. 
*R.E. arm Cemetery, Wytscliaete. 
R.E. Grave, Railway Wood, Zillebeke. 
Ruisseau Farm British Cemetery, 
Langemarck. 

St. Jan-ter-Biezen Communal Cemetery. 

St. Jean Churchyard. 

St. Julien Dressing Station Cemetery, 
Langemarck. 

St. Quentin Cabaret Military Cemetery, 
Ploegsteert. 

*Sanctnary Wood Cemetery, Zillebeke. 

Seaforth Cemetery, Cheddar Villa, 
Langemarck. 

Solferino Lon Cemetery, Brielen. 

Somer Farm Cemetery, Wytschacte. 

*Spanbrockmolen British Cemetery, 
Wytschacte. 

Spoilbank Cemetery, Zillebeke 

*Suffolk Cemetery, Kemmel. 

Talana Farm Cemetery, Boesinghe. 

*Torreken Lann Мо. т, Wytschaete. 
*Track “ X ” Cemetery, St. Jean. 
Tuileries Cemetery, Zillebeke. 

Tyne Cot Cemetery, Passchendaele. 
Viamertinghe Military Cemetery. 
Vlamertinghe New Military Cemetery. 

f Voormezeele Enclosure No. 11 
| Voormezeele Enclosure No. 2] 

Two separate adjoining Cemeteries. 
Voormezecle Enclosure No. 3. 
“Welsh Cemetery (Caesar's Nose), 

Boesinghe. 

Westoutre British Cemetery 
Westontre Churchyard and Extension. 
White House Cemetery, St. Jean. 
Wieltje Farm Cemetery, St. Jean. 

*Woods Cemetery, Zillebeke. 
Wulverghem Churchyard. 
Wulverghem-Lindenhoek Road Military 

Cemetery. 

Wytschaete Military Cemetery. 
Ypres Reservoir Cemetery. 

Ypres Town Cemetery, Menin Gate. 
Ypres Town Cemetery Extension, 

Menin Gate. 

Zantvoorde Churchyard. 
Zantvoorde British Cemetery. 
Zillebeke Churchyard. 
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